TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS'   SCHOOL

the children's activity at this stage by encouraging them
to discover how many "little" measures are required
to fill the "big" one.

Again, if we provide the children with bags of varied
objects, graded in size, the idea of ratio is unconsciously
perceived, for the child will spend much time in sorting
these, and, on his own initiative, tends to arrange them
in ascending or descending order of size. (See Fig. 21,
A and B.)

The ratio idea is implicit also in many nursery toys,
for example, in nests of brightly coloured boxes, eggs,
or dolls, which have to be fitted one within the other;
or in sets of graded wooden rings which must be
threaded in order upon a central rod. All these popular
nursery toys should find a place upon the shelves of the
nursery class cupboards.

The use of certain forms of apparatus in the nursery
class helps to make the idea of ratio more precise. For
instance, ratio is the basis of the Montessori Pink Tower,
the Broad Stair and the Long Stair. In the Pink Tower,
the relation of the smallest piece to the largest is
i : 1,000; in the Broad Stair, i : 100; in the Long Stair,
i :io. We do not, of course, attempt to teach these
precise relationships, but rather through playful experi-
ment allow the child's mind to develop apprehension of
the principle, by learning to make finer discrimination
of relative size.

Although both Thorndike and Lodge hold that the
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